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ALFRED STEVENS. 




HE name of Al- 
fred Stevens is 
known to all fa- 
miliar with art 
matters ; but it is 
more likely to be 
thai of the living 
Belgian painter — 
the volatile limner 
of pretty Parisi- 
ennes, their cos- 
tumes and ele- 
gancies — thanthe 
scholarly English 
painter, sculptor, 
architect, and 
decorator who 
died six years 
ago. It is of the 
latter that we 
intend to speak. His work can be better val- 
ued now than it was in his troubled lifetime. 
The genius of a sculptor, some of whose 
work has been not unreasonably compared 
with that of the great Michael Angelo him- 
self, was but half understood by his country- 
men, who allowed him to sacrifice his hard- 
earned savings and indeed his life itself in the 
attempt to complete a public monument for 
the execution of which Parliament had voted 
an insufficient appropriation. We speak of 
his great work, the memorial to the Duke of 
Wellington, designed for St. Paul's church- 
yard, London. 

Alfred Stevens was born in humble circum- 
stances in Blandford, Dorsetshire, in 1817, 
.his father being a painter of signs. As a 
child he showed remarkable talent for paint- 
ing, and at the age of sixteen, through the 
liberality of a friend of the family, was sent 
to Florence to study the works of the old 
masters, and of Salvator Rosa especially. 
Later he entered the studio of Thorwaldsen 
in Rome, turning his attention to plastic art, 
and remaining with that master for several 
years. At the age of twenty-five, so well 
had he improved his opportunities that he re- 
turned to his native village with the feelings, 
talent, and expression of thought, as well as 
the practical methods, of an Italian of the 
Middle Ages — a Pisano or a Ghiberti. He 
settled in London, and taught at the art 
schools of Somerset House. He removed to 
Sheffield in 1850, executing decorative work 
in iron and silver for manufacturing firms of 
that city. For many years he did valuable 
service to domestic art by designing innumer- 
able decorative objects of daily use, nearly all of which 
were distinguished by the finest taste— decorations 
proper in metal, stone, 
and marble, to say 
nothing of works of 
higher pretensions, 
with which the names 
of manufacturers rather 
than of the real design- 
er were associated. 
Thus his best years 
were consumed in mak- 
ing the reputation of 
i g n o r a rrt employers. 
While working for 
Hoole & Robson, in 
London, he produced 

for them stoves, fireplaces, and fenders of admirable 
design, which made the fortune of the firm at the 
great Exhibition of 1851. One of his fenders is shown 
in our illustration, and we also give an example of his 



interior decorative work m Dorchester House, which 
mansion is an eloquent witness of his versatile skill. 
Thousands of Londoners pass examples of his work 
almost daily, without knowing to whom they are in- 
debted for them. It was he who designed the admir- 
able bronze doors and the portal of the School of 
Mines in Jermyn Street, and the little sejant lions on 
the iron posts before the grille of the British Museum, 
as well as tKe very handsome grille itself. 

Stevens received from the Government the commis- 
sion for his Wellington Memorial in 1857. Fourteen 
thousand pounds was the sum voted for its execution. 
But it was quite inadequate, and was exhausted long 




marble arch in London, which has long been an eye- 
sore to all persons of taste, and should be consigned to 
limbo. Eighteen years after Stevens began his Well- 
ington Memorial, during which time he was censured 
for his delays and suffered much disappointment, his 
career was suddenly closed by an attack of apoplexy, 
brought on by worry and overwork. Thus, what was 
to have been the crowning glory of his life proved to be 
his financial ruin, and indirectly the cause of his death. 
Admirable as is his Wellington Memorial, it is to his 
decorative work that the highest praise must be 
awarded. He certainly left behind him nothing finer 
than the fireplace in Dorchester House, which is the 
subject of one of our illustrations. It has 
been justly observed that '-' Stevens' figures 
were always (like nearly all first-rate sculp- 
ture in the best times) part and parcel of 
something else. Sculpture to him was as in- 
timately related to architecture as was his 
own flesh to his own bones ; and so we find 
that his noblest sculptured works— the life- 
sized marble figures in Dorchester House, 
and the bronze figures of the Wellington 
Memorial — are, like the best sculpture of 
which the world knows, integral and essential 
parts of architectural compositions. Since 
Michael Angelo made the monument to Lo- 
renzo de Medici, no stronger nor more vigor- 
ous work has been made in marble than these 
Dorchester House figures. The pose of them, 
the manner in which the heads and shoulders 
are related to the cornice over them, the 
modelling of the flesh— all speak of an artist 
greater than our modern scale of measure- 
ment can by any possibility gauge." 



PAINTING ON BROWN PAPER. 



STOVE. DESIGNED BY ALFRED STEVENS. 



before the completion of the work, which, indeed, 
was never finished, although it is understood that it re- 
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mains in such a condition that it could be easily com- 
pleted. Mr. Walter Armstrong, an English contributor 
to " L'Art," strongly urges that it should replace the 
wretched equestrian statue of the Iron Duke on the 



Brown paper of the darkest shade and 
thickest texture, and gray paper of a cool 
granite tint, are just now much in demand in 
England as materials for painting upon for 
screens, dados, panels, cornices, and book- 
covers. Certainly, for artistic effect, it would 
be difficult to find anything more desirable. 
They give a background on which the light 
and shade are at once relieved ; and while 
gray paper is the softest, brown paper, partly 
by the contrast of its rough surface, gives the 
most relief. The best brown paper for the: 
purpose is the stout, continuous kind used by 
paper-hangers and upholsterers for backing, 
which can be had at all the carpet warehouses 
in any quantity. 

The colors used are oil paints, in tabes, or 

water-colors, well ground with Chinese white, 

applied with fine bristle or red sable brushes. 

Some decorators lay on the Chinese white, 

well ground to the consistence of thin cream, and when 

it is dry paint over it with ordinary water-colors. Red 

sable brushes are also 
the best for both the 
latter. Minute finish is 
out of character with 
this kind of work ; the 
effects should be put in 
broadly, and the designs 
be distinct and of few 
large objects. Brown 
paper will not bear 
much india-rubber, and 
in laying on the Chinese 
white it is better, if 
possible, to do so with- 
out any outline at all. 
If one is necessary, it should be either transferred or 
sketched in with charcoal, which can be dusted off if a 
mistake is made. Neither paper requires sizing pre- 
viously or varnishing afterward. All water-color paint- 



